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limit of 26—in other words they must have at least 
five years standing in the profession. At the present 
time the candidates are as young as they ever have 
been, but not one has less than ten years standing 
and they average over twenty. There is no possi- 
bility of a very young man being elected on our 
Council. Ifan age limit is required at all, ex- 
perience points to the value which mightin some cases 


CASES AND ARTICLES 


DRY CHOKING. 


In reply to the foot note to the above case in our 
issue of April 9th, Mr. McGavin writes us “'There 
was no dilatation previous to the attack, nor after 
it; the horse was a very hearty old one.” 


result from a compulsory retiring age. As a fact 
we need no limit, our electorate is quite able to 
judge a candidate’s merits—to elect those who are 
worthy and dispense with those who are not. 


Thinking some of our readers may be interested 
we have “lifted” the following from the pages of 
The American Veterinary Review for the current 
month. 


AmeRICAN VETERINARY Dept. 


THe Votinc Papers. 


~ 


We have been lately advised to consider the con- 
ditions under which other professions elect their 
Members of Council. We have done so, and the 
conclusion we are forced to is that no other corporate 
body, bearing any analogy to the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, has so good a method as our 
own, The methods of the College of Physicians are 
antidiluvian ; those of the College of Surgeons so 
cramped and narrow that we are surprised the con- 
stant bickerings of the Fellows and Members have 
not led to even more discontent than now exists. 
When the veterinary profession has succeeded in re- 
moving the disability created by the Ninth Clause 
of the Charter of 1876, the constitution of its governing 
body and the method of electing it will be as wide 
and just as we can hope to attain. Our members of 
Council are elected for four years, every person on 
the Register of M.R.C.V.S., has a vote, and each voter 
receives from the Secretary of the College a voting 
paper containing the names of every eligible candi- 
date. Nothing can be fairer than this, and it only 
remains that the profession should use their voting 
papers rationally and honestly. Some men spoil 
their papers by leaving in more names than there 
are vacancies for, others waste their power by not 
voting for the full number. This year there are 
eight vacancies and we trust every voter will use 
his right of assisting to return eight men. There is 
no necessity to say who are the best candidates. We 
are trying to obtain an important charter and no 
candidate should have a vote who is not in favour 
of every clause in that Charter. 


Tue Annuan Dinner. 


Many men attend the Annual Meeting in May who do not 
attend at the Dinner. There are many reasons which may 
prevent a practitioner staying to the dinner, but we fancy 
there are reasons for attendance which are often overlooked. 
It is not a mere convivial meeting, it is the one opportunity 
in the year when men from distant parts may meet and 
enjoy social intercourse. Just now we are somewhat divided 
on a few points of professional business, but such division 
should not be carried as far as the dining hall; and no 

ter pleasure could be afforded all lovers of the profession 
than to see this annual dinner made a great success. Every 
practitioner who can afford the time should make a point 
of being present, and we believe the dinner will this year be 
more than usually attractive. Let us put aside all feelings 
of disunion and rally round our President in extra numbers. 


OBSTRUCTION, AND STRICTURE OF THE 
(ESOPHAGUS. 


By E. J. Nessirr, D.V.S., House Surgeon. 


The patient, a roan gelding about seven years of 
age, was brought to the hospital for treatment on 
the afternoon of January 28th, with the following 
history : 

He had beer given his usual mess for breakfast, 
which he ate heartily, and afterwards drank freely 
of water. After caring for him in the usual man- 
ner, the groom left him, to return at noon to feed 
him again, when he found him “choking,” as he 
expressed it. Thinking that perhaps something 
had lodged in the gullet, he gave him a drench of 
oil, but this, instead of relieving the difficulty, ap- 
peared rather to increase the irritation. When the 
animal was brought to us, his temperature was 
normal, and respiration, though slightly hurried, 
was not difficult. The pulse was about 40 and in 
good condition. There was a very frothy dis- 
charge from the nose and mouth, and at the base of 
the neck, on the left side, a swelling could be seen 
and felt, about the size of a man’s fist, and some 
two or three inches long. How far this swelling 
extended inside the thorax we failed to discover. 
At very short intervals he was seized with spasms 
of the muscles of the cervical region and also of the 
face, which during ‘heir continuance gave him 4 
very agonized aspect. The spasms were occasionally 
accompanied by a discharge from the nostrils of a 
quantity of frothy mucus, which gave him the ap- 
pearance of vomiting; and at every spasm, and often 
between them, he uttered a short, sharp and a 
cry. That relief must be prompt, to be effectual, 
was very evident. 

The animal was therefore thrown, and after = 
difficulty a long rubber catheter was introduced vd 
the pharynx and cesophagus as far as the yey 
of the chest; but unforttnately is was too shor : 
reach the point of dilatation and dislodge ~ ad 
structing body. A hard rubber 
probang was then tried, but because of its inflexibility 
could not be inserted beyond the soft palate. a 

The owner was then informed that cesophagany 
was the only remaining resort; but, in view ® ’ 
rather unfavourable aspect of the case, be pre rinks 
the destruction of the animal. Mucilaginous “ 
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were Offered, but even the slightest effort at swal- 
lowing excited such an accession of spasms that we 
felt compelled to leave him entirely to the processes 
of nature. ‘The next day he was, if anything, 
worse. The temperature had risen one degree; the 
pulse had become more rapid. and was weaker; and 
respiration was hurried, although the lungs were 
perfectly normal. The spasms and the accompany- 
ing symptoms had become exaggerated, and he con- 
tinued steadily to grow worse, until the morning of 
the 31st, when he was relieved by pithing. 

At the post-mortem a portion of the cesophagus, 
extending from the pharynx to the stomach, was re- 
moved and found to be diseased, being congested 
and softened throughout its entire length. At about 
the point where the cesophagus passes between the 
first and second ribs there was a dilatation of per- 
haps the size of two closed fists, which was not of 
recent occurrence, but must have existed for a long 
time, the mucous coat, in fact, protruding for a 
length of some six inches through a laceration of 
the muscular covering, the fibres of which were ir- 
regularly but intimately adherent to the protruding 
portion of the membrane. Farther back. at about 
the middle of the thoracic portion. the obstruction 
was found ia the form of a plug of impacted food, 
resembling a large, elongated bolus, which filled the 
esophageal tube for a space of at least two or two 
and a halfinches. This was quite dry, and con- 
sisted of chewed hay, strawand oats. Posterior to 
the plug, the stricture was plainly discovered, the 
tube being contracted precisely as if ligated. Back 
of this the cesophagus was normal. Had this bolus 
been crushed or displaced, the animal might have 
made a temporary recovery. 

Some interesting questions are suggested by this 
case, these amongst them: ‘“ Was the stricture due 
to the irritation caused by the plug, or did it exist 
before?” Whatever the answer may be, would it 
justify the combination in suspected similar cases of 
internal anti-spasmodic prescriptions with the ex- 
ternal local and surgical methods which constitute 
the general rules of the classical treatment of affec- 
tions of this nature ? 


A LUSUS NATURA. 


After delivering a cow of a dead valf, 1 noticed 
spinal curvature in cervical and lumbar regions, both 
tothe right, which made it most difficult to get away. 

he Coceygeal vertebra were entirely absent, the 
sacrum terminating in au arch, like the ischial arch, 
°ver which and the perineal region the skin was 
Covered with hair as in other parts of body. No 
‘ppearance of anus, etc., but there was an attempt 
r & mammary gland with four teats. Internally 

first noticed there was no rectum, the large bowel 


terminating on a level with right kidney ; the left 
and ureter were entirely wanting. ‘There 
a hot the least trace of generative organs of either 
y x, but from the bladder ran a cord over the course 

penis, terminating at umbilicus. There was no 


trace of ; 
developed. repuce ; other organs seemed normally 


A.B. 


DISAPPEARING DISEASES. 
By W. F.R.C.V.S, 


We used to hear, at one time, a good deal about 
the change of type of disease, and the hypothesis 
that diseases had altered gave much satisfaction, 
especially to the older practitioners, who were able 
conscientiously to adopt modern methods of treat- 
ment. If the type of disease had altered it was 
only rational to alter the treatment, so bleeding was 
given up and many strange poisons which had been 
found indispensable in combating disease were left 
unused, and have almost become forgotten. About 
every twenty years the practice of medicine has 
altered sufficiently for its devotees to look back and 
recognise a distinct difference in the methods and 
agents made use of. Asa rule this is noted as so 
much progress, and we smile at the ignorance of 
our predecessors just as the next generation will 
smile at our ideas and methods. But I am digressing, 
it is not the change of type of disease I wish to refer 
to, itis the disappearance of some distinct diseases, I 
do not say they have quite disappeared, but they 
are becoming rare and every year seems to add to 
their rarity. 

‘“‘Moon-blindness”’ or specific ophthalmia was a 
disease which all the writers of fifty years ago 
treated with great prominence, and I suppose that 
it must then have been tolerably common and that 
an ordinary practitioner saw perhaps two or three 
cases amonth. In these days a large practice does 
not include one case of ‘‘ Moon-blindness”’ in a year’s 
work. Improved hygienic arrangements have 
removed the conditions under which it had its 
origin. 

« Nasal-gleet ” is another which we gather from 
books and old practitioners is fast disappearing. 
Certainly chronic nasal discharges are more rare ex- 
cept as the result of specific disease, and trephining 
the sinuses of the head is an operation seldom neces- 
nary. Our predecessors generally had at least one 
of these cases always under treatment. If we have 
one in the course of two years it is as much as any 
man expects and perhaps I may add more than any 
one desires The disappearance of this disease is 
not so easily accounted for, but improved ventilation 
of stables is probably an active factor in preventing 
the extension and continuance of nasal catarrh. 

“Greasy legs,” as far as my experience goes, are 
not nearly so prevalent as they were even twenty 
years ago. As my sphere of observation has altered 
in this time from country to town I may be wrong. 

‘If I am correct in saying that this is one of the 
diseases gradually disappearing I must leave to 
others the explanation of the fact. 

“Canker” in the foot also seems to me less com- 
mon than it was. 

“ Poll-evil” is distinctly becoming rare, and 
so is “Fistulous Withers.” Both result from 
injury only, and we may conclude that the improved 
construction of stables and the better fit of har- 
ness has most to do with this improvement. 

“ Navicular disease” I incline to think is another 


malady of the horse which is slowly but gradually 
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cisappearing. I presume the more rational system 
of shoeing now generally adopted may be credited 
with this change. 

Then we have the contagious diseases of stock. 
Those affecting cattle and sheep are being stamped 
out, and the country practitioner will probably 
notice this disappearance more than we who live in 
towns. The horse, not being an animal used as food, 
and being of comparatively small interest tothe Royal 
Agricultural Society, is permitted to retain its cunta- 
gious diseases. Glanders, strangles and influenza pre- 
vail as before, and help to sustain the members of 
an over-crowded profession, Perhaps some day the 
preventable diseases of the horse may obtain as 
much notice as the fever of swine or the scab of 
sheep. Until then they may be tolerated—at least 
by veterinarians. 

There is no cause for alarm in the disappearance 
of a few diseases. Our services will still be re- 
quired, and anxious members who have not yet 
attained the position they desire in the struggle for 
existence may derive satisfaction from the constant 
discoveries of our scientists. Anthrax, tuberculosis 
and megrims are almost unworked seams, and we 
shall be sure to have other morbid conditions arise 
as civilization advances. We may aiso rely on the 
chapter of accidents, assisted by the stupidity, 
ignorance and general cussedness of stock-owners 
and attendants, fora more or less constant demand 
for advice and assistance. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


LINCOLNSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


The tenth annual general meeting of the Association 
was held at the George Hotel, Grantham, on Thursday, 
February 25th. The President, W. G. B. Dickinson, 
Esq., F.R.C.V.S., was in the chair, and there were also 
—— Professor Williams, Edinburgh; Messrs. B. H. 

ussell ; J. H. Goodall, Melton ; W. Brooks, Fulbeck ; F. 
L. Gooch, Stamford; J. A. Robinson, Market Deeping; 
B. Freer, Uppingham ; C. Hartley, Lincoln ; W. Hunt- 
ing, London ; Tongue, Abbott, and Simpson. 

The Chairman said that a letter had been received 
from Mr. Smith, of Huntingdon, (Hon. Sec.), stating 
that he should be unable to attend through illness. He 
had held the # oe of secretary for two years, and he 
thought it would be much better if they could find some 
one for the post more centrally situated than he was. 

The Chairman also stated that letters of apology had 
been received from Professors Axe, Penberthy, Pritchard, 
and Walley, and Messrs. R. Hardy and Field, Brigg; 
and Howse, Lincoln. The letter from Professor Pen- 
berthy ran as follows :— } 

CampEen Town, N.W. 
February 22nd, 1892. 
Dear Mr. Smita, 

Thank you for your notice of meeting and copy of Prof. 
Williams’ paper. I am specially sorry that I shall not be 
able to be with you as I take a very great interest in the 
subject, and it is a practical matter introduced by an 
experienced examiner. My views are pretty well known. 
I think a new interpretation is needed, and that it is in 
our own hands. The terms “sound” and “ unsound- 


ness’ are pretty clearly defined by law as “ perfect ” and 
“any departure from perfection.” This is more than we 
can hope to encounter with credit to ourselves, and ] 
think that if we could agree to discard the use of the 
terms we should master most of the difficulties, and give 
opinions more valuable. Hoping you are very well and 
that you will have a very agreeable and instructive 


meeting, 
Believe me, yours very truly, 
Jno. PENBERTHY. 
The CuarrMan stated that Mr. Field, of Brigg, re- 
quested that his name be removed from the list of sub- 
scribers, on the ground that the meetings were held too 
far off for him to conveniently attend. Mr. Joseph Axe, 
of Doncaster, also found the distance too far for him to 
attend. He had had the second part of Professor 
Williams’ paper printed, and each of the members had 
been furnished with a copy containing both parts. He 
took this course because he thought it would save time 
and trouble and enable them to have a long discussion. 


FinancraL STaTEMENT. 


Captain RvussExu said he had pleasure in announcing 
that on the 1st of January there was a balance in hand of 
£18 19s. 10d. There would have been a great deal more: 
if all the mcqney owing had been paid, but it came in 
rather slowly, and that day there was only £10 due be- 
sides this year’s subscriptions. I hope at the next meet- 
ing to have a better report. The account book showed 
what their financial condition was. 

The CuarrMaN said the report of the treasurer showed 
that they had about £24 in hand which, considering all 
things, was very good. Captain Russell managed their 
accounts in a highly satisfactory manner, and he had no 
doubt the old debts would be paid. 


ELEcTION OF OFFICERS 

The CuairMAN said the next business was to elect the 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Goocu said he believed the president came first, 
and he had great pleasure in submitting a name to the 
members present. Mr. T. Smith, of Market Rasen, was 
the gentleman referred to. He had been twice elected a 
vice-president, and he believed he would fulfil the duties 
of president to the satisfaction of all the members. Mr. 
Smith was one of the oldest members of the Society. 

Captain RussEx1 said he had much pleasure in second- 
ing. Mr. Smith in times past was one of the most regular 
attendants of the meetings of the Society, and having 
several times been appointed vice-president he felt sure 
that he would feel it a great honour to be elected to the 
office of president. ; 

Mr. Hartiey said Mr. Smith was a near neighbour of 
his and he had the very greatest pleasure in supporting 

The CuarrMan put it to the meeting, and it was unanl- 
mously carried. 

See Weeden proposed that Mr. Brooks, of Fulbeck, be 
elected as vice-president. Mr. Harrier had much 
pleasure in seconding, and the motion was adopted nem. 
nother 
Mr. B. Freer said he should like to propose as ~ 0 of 
vice-president Mr. Goodall. He had been a ae A 
the Association for several years, and though he _ a 
attend the meetings quite so well as some of them, } "L 
his misfortune and not hisfault. Mr. RupKIN in seco : 
ing said that Mr. Goodall would be the right — in 
right place. The proposal was carried unanimous'y. (Mtr. 


The CuarrMan said that their 


e fact that Mr. 
as no reasol 
hree years 
central, 


James Smith) had expressed the des 
else should be elected in his place. Th 
Smith had held the office for two years W 4 
why he should not hold it for another two or : 
yet. It was quite true that Huntingdon was no 
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but Mr. Smith had always performed his duties to the 
satisfaction of all the members, and he did not see there- 
fore why they should look upon his letter as a resigna- 
tion. Mr. Smith did not say that he wished to resign— 
he hoped they would be able to find someone else to do 
the work. He (the chairman) did not think they could 
do better than re-elect Mr. Smith as secretary. 

Mr. Freer moved that Mr. Smith be re-elected as 
secretary. The CHAIRMAN seconded, and it was 
carried. 

Mr. RupKIN suggested that a letter be written to Mr. 
Smith thanking him for the manner in which he had 


performed the duties of the office. The Secretary had | 


the hardest work of the lot. 
Mr. Goocu proposed that Captain Russell be re- 
appointed treasurer. 


The CuaiRMAN said the accounts showed that Captain | 


Russell managed the finances very well. Mr. Hartiey 
seconded, and it was carried nem. con. 

Captain RusstL. said he was very much obliged to 
them for re-appointing him treasurer. He only hoped 
the members would not think from the number of letters 
that he wrote that he had no friendly feeling. As 
treasurer he liked to receive all the subscriptions as far 
as possible, and he should be glad to continue in the 
office as long as they elected him. 

Mr. Goocn said he thought an apology was due from 
him that ought to have been made at the last meeting. 
They would remember that a subscription list had been 
opened for the Steel Memorial and he was directed to 
send some money on behalf of the Association. This 
was simply acknowledged as from “Gooch, Lincoln.” 
Since then he had sent on another subscription of 10s., 
and the Secretary explained that the insertion of his 
name, instead of the Association, was quite a mistake, 
and promised to have it corrected. He should have 
brought the matter before the Association at Peter- 
borough only he was unwell at the time. 

The CuarrMaN said Mr. Gooch’s statement was quite 
4 sufficient explanation, and no apology was required. 
He did not think many noticed the error. 


EXAMINATION AND CERTIFICATES FOR 
SOUNDNESS. 


By Proressor W. WILLIAMs. 


There are several circumstances which the Veterinary 
Surgeon has to take into consideration for his guidance 
i the examination of horses as to soundness and the 
stanting of certificates :— 

Ist.—The examination of horses previous to purchase 
and advising thereon. 

2nd.—The examination after purchase when a definite 
“pition ‘sound ’ or ‘unsound’ is required. 

td.—Examination and certificates for clients who 

y know something of horses, or who being ignorant 

emselves are liberal enough to confess and to place full 
confidence in their professional adviser. 

ho th—Examination for clients who are ignorant as to 

ses, but who assume a knowledge which they do not 

the = having no pretentions themselves take 

- of thei i 
friend or tienda r groom, horsekeeper, or some knowing 


Ist—The Examination of Horses previous to pur- 
chase and advising as to suitability for particular 
work, general utility, dc. 


rfectly sound, or what is 
ink this is always the most 


As but few horses are 


“legally sound,” I 


satisfactory method of examination, for, as a rule the pur- 
chaser is either present or can afterwards be seen and 
little defects can be pointed out and explained previous 
to the completion of the bargain, such as splints which 
do not nor are likely to cause lameness, &c. 

Many a buyer, if a horse be warranted sound by the 
seller previous to sale, will object to very trivial matters, 
if only found out after purchase. He will say “I bought 
this horse as a sound one ; he is warranted sound: and 
you say that he has a splint, or old-standing curb (as the 
case may be) and that you think that it is of little conse- 
quence ; but I bought this horse for a sound one, and I 
must have him sound, and I want to know from you,—Is 
he sound ?” And if the Veterinary Surgeon does not feel 
justified in answering in the Gaeaialive, although he 
might consider that the defects are of no consequence, 
the purchaser will at once state “ Well, give me your 
certificate that the horse has this or those defects and I 
shall return him, not so much upon the grounds that this 
or these things will harm him, but that I ought to have 
been told by the vendor who, evidently, has tried to take 
advantage of me.” Now if the same animal had been 
examined prior t® purchase, those trivialities pointed 
out, and their nature explained, an amicable —a. 
ment might have been arrived at, and a bargain, good for 
both sides, completed. At the same time it must be 
remembered that when a vendor gives no warranty the 
| Veterinary Surgeon will be held responsible in law if it 
can be proved that he has been guilty of gross ignorance 
or gross negligence. 

In the second place, the professional man is often 
_asked to advise as to the suitability of the animal for 
certain work, &c. I think that in such a case he is bound 

to give an opinion and to write it in his certificate if 
called upon to do so. In fact, it may be stated that, he 
is bound to assist his client in obtaining a suitable 
animal, 

In the third place, he is frequently requested to 
express an opinion as to the value of the proposed pur- 
chase. As a rule, the less the professional man has to do 
with the monetary arrangements the better it is for his 
own reputation; the matter now being a commercial 
transaction between buyer and seller, and generally 
espeaking both parties know and look after themselves, 
but there are certain exceptions even to this rule, where 
| in fact the price asked by the vendor may really be 
extortionate, and upon this point Oliphant says: “A 
dealer who from the nature of his business must be con- 
_stantly buying and selling horses, has an evident advan- 
tage over persons with whom he deals, who probably do 
‘not buy or sell horses and very few of whom 
| can form a reasonable opinion as to a horse’s value. But 
| the dealer, to say the least, is a pretty good judge and 
being well acquainted with the routine of business, may 
generally go on in as satisfactory and — a manner 

as any other tradesman so long that he keeps honest. 
The frequent rascality in horsedealing transactions arises 
parties making improper use of that superior know- 
_ledge which experience alone can supply. Because pur- 
chasing a horse is a very different thing from buying a 
manufactured article ; for, in the latter case, there are 
certain trade prices, and a corresponding quality of goods 
which every man expects, and of which any ordinary man 
can judge.’ — Oliphant’s “Laws of Horses and 
Gaming.” 

When, then, at any time the Veterinary Surgeon may 
think that an undue advantage is being, or has been 
taken, of his client, I think that he is, from his general 
knowledge of the value of horses bound even to offer his 
advice and come to the rescue of his clieut and to state 
his opinion in his certificate if requested to do so. 
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2nd.—The Examination of Horses subsequent to 
Purchase and which have been warranted Sound 
by the vendor, when a definite opinion of Sound’ 
or ‘Unsound ’ is required. 


This is often a very delicate and important position 
for the professional man to occupy, for on the one hand 
he has to consider the strong conviction of the vendor, 
that the animal is unsound from a something which he 
has detected or been told of since the purchase, and the 
other hand the equally strong and sometimes honest con- 
viction of the vendor that there has been no breach of 
warranty. 

In cases of this kind there is as a rule no chance of 
advising the one side or the other, but here as in all other 
instances a fearless and honest expression of opinion 
should be given in the certificate. If there be an altera- 
tion of structure calculated to interfere with usefulness, 
although at the time not causing any disturbance, the 
professional man is bound to certify that such an animal 
is unsound. If on the other hand the alteration of 
structure is, in his opinion not likely to cause lameness 
or disturbance he isentitled, whilst mentioning the exist- 
ence of such altered structure, to express an opinion that 
such an animal is sound. 

Take for example ; the existence of ossification of the 
lateral cartilages of the foot in two different class of 
horses. The one a cart horse over five years old, required 
to go at a walking pace, and another say a roadster re- 
quired for trotting or any fast pace, and particularly upon 
hard ground. The feet in both instances are good, and 
the action firm and sound. In the first case I am of 
ype that it would be an interference with the trade 
of the country, at least in Scotland, if such an animal 
were rejected, for my experience leads me to the conclu- 
sion that an animal having a sidebone, free from heat and 
not very large, will remain sound in his gait for many 

ears, but the same experience leads me to conclude that 
if a horse be required to go faster than a walk, he is 
almost certain to become lame in a shorter or longer 
period of time. I should therefore certify the one as 
sound and the other as unsound, for after all the altera- 
tion of structure, in this, as well as in other so-called un- 
soundnesses is but an evidence of a reparative process 
resulting from some previous injury, or for the purpose 
of strengthening an inherently weak structure, which 
when thus repaired is rendered fit to perform its func- 
tion ; the same may be stated of some bone spavins, so 
long as no special strain is thrown upon the hocks so 
long will the animal go sound, but if the same hocks are 
called upon to do any extra work there is a possibility 
that lameness may result, the meaning of sound or un- 
sound then comes to be not so much that of an altered 
structure, but of the capability of the animal to perform 
certain work. 

Then again the question arises in another form, a horse 
has been purchased with warranty and afterwards re- 
jected ; we are asked to examine and certify at the re- 
quest of the seller, and here our profession very often 
falls short. I have repeatedly examined horses and re- 
jected them for pronounced unsoundnesses and they have 
afterwards been examined by others, who have very often 
stated that they cannot detect such unsoundnesses, 
“ they cannot see aspavin ; they cannot say the horse is 
going lame ; cannot hear that he is a roarer, &c.’’ Now 

consider this form of certificate the most contemptible 
of all and that it reflects most unfavourably upon our 
profession. It is very possible that an animal may be 

unsotnd and that a Veterinarian of the greatest skill is 
unable to detect such an unsoundness, but I do not see 
why at any time such an expression should be used, for 
it is evident that what he cannot detect is non-existent 
so far as he is concerned and in such a case his opinion 
should be ‘sound.’ But I refer more particularly to the 


custom of some Veterinarians of making use of this term 
as a cover to their ignorance or dishonesty, where an un- 
soundness is evident, but where they either, for the pur- 
pose of damaging a professional brother or serving the 
purpose of their clients hide themselves behind this 
subterfuge. 


3rd.—Examination of Horses and Certijicates for 
clients who really know something of Horses 
or who being ignorant upon this point and 
honest enough to confess such ignorance and 
leave themselves in the Professional Man's 
hands. 

These are always ‘the most satisfactory clients to deal 
with and very often if they are not present at the exam- 
ination will be satisfied with a verbal explanation or an 
explanatory letter. 


4th.— Examination for Clients who know little or 
nothing, but who think they know more than the 
Professional Man or who confessing their own 
ignorance take the advice of Friends or of their 
Coachman or Horsekeeper, &c. 

Every Veterinary Surgeon who has to deal with this 
class of client will bear me out when I state that it is 
generally a most unsatisfactory proceeding, for they are 
never satisfied, or if satisfied themselves refer the matter 
to their friends or coachman who, as a rule, find some 
fault. 


Of opinion given in the Certificate should be fully 
explanatory of all points that may rise to differ- 
ence of opinion or dispute. 


When a warranty is given by the seller it is understood 
that no legal responsibility rests upon the Veterinary 
Surgeon. If he pronounced a warranted horse sound, 
such a horse afterwards being proved to be unsound, the 
seller in virtue of his warranty accepts the return, but 
as already stated when a horse is sold subject to Veterin- 
ary opinion, and should that opinion be incorrect the 
professional man, unless he is able to produce sufficient 
defence is held responsible in law. ; 

There is no inherent reason in the nature of things 
why a horsedealing transaction should not be as espe 
any other: and the difficulty of maintaining this ide 
arises largely from the fact that a horse 1s not like a 
manufactured article, something which can, with reason 
able care in the making of it, be produced of —_ 
quality. Hence there are possibilities of disappointment 
in the result of a purchase, against which the parties _ 
cerned strive to protect themselves, and the result 1s 
conflict of wits, which too often and too readily passes 
over into an over-refinement of subtlety. slit 

But as I understand the matter, the legal i 
involved are not very complicated or difficult to apy; 
but I think it may be as well to analyse the course = 
transaction in an ideal way, somewhat removed one" 
rough-and-ready course of practice, 10 order to & 
these principles in a fairly consecutive succession, coe is 
show where and in what way the Veterinary Surge 
concerned in the affair. R f 

The first principle appears to be that in the a 
express agreement or of its equivalent x apa 
shape, the purchaser selects the horse, makes see 
as to the price, pays for it, and takes the es pny 
in the exercise of his own judgment, and at 4 noche 
of the horse not proving of such quality as 9 av 
anticipations. The legal maxim is “ Caveat e 
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“Let the buyer look after himself.” I say, “his own 
judgment” ; but few buyers are competent to exercise 
their own judgment on the basis of their own observa- 
tion merely; a few buyers thoroughly understand a 
horse ; and so, just as when a person buys a house, he 
brings his surveyor to examine the house and report to 
him, that he may exercise his judgment, not directly 
upon his own observation, but upon the opinion laid be- 
fore him by his man of skill, and upon the opinion which 
he entertains concerning the skill and experience 

ssed, and the care likely to be exercised by his 
expert, so here he employs an expert, a veterinary sur- 
geon, to examine the horse and give him an independent 
opinion, as his servant for the moment, which opinion 
shall be part of the grounds upon which he may decide to 
buy or not to buy the horse, and the price he may pay 
for it. 

If the veterinary surgeon do not display such reason- 
able skill as might reasonably be expected of him, and 
such as he holds himself forth to the public as possessing, 
or if he neglects to exercise his skill, as for instance, if 
he reports without due investigation, or still more, if he 
allows himself to give in a report which is in any way 
lacking in the fullest good faith towards his employer, 
and if the employer, relying upon the proper discharge 
of duty by the veterinary surgeon, comes to suffer any 
loss, then undoubtedly the veterinary surgeon will be 
liable to his employer for the loss so sustained through 
his want of reasonable skill, or his negligence, or his un- 
faithfulness. 

On the other hand, so long as he is reasonably skilful, 
and careful, and faithful, an error ¢f opinion on his part 
will not make him liable, because the best of men are apt 
to make mistakes in their judgment on the facts which 
come before them from time to time, and his duty is to 
be thoroughly careful and painstaking, perfectly straight- 
forward and unbiassed, and to give the employer a 
thoroughly independent opinion, which having been once 
given, his responsibility ceases. Under this first prin- 
ciple, then, the seller has nothing to do with the matter 
except to sell the horse for what it will bring, the pur- 
chaser and his advisers may make mistakes; but if the 
transaction takes this elementary form, the seller says 
nothing except as to the price, the property and the 
price change hands and there is an end to the affair. 

But the seller is not usually in this simple position. If 
he is the owner of the horse, and not possessed of special 
skill, he at any rate knows how the horse behaves and 
whether he is satisfied with its fitness for the purposes 
for which he has been using it. He may be asked about 
these things, and if he is asked he must answer truly and 
candidly ; that is, if he answers at all, and does not offer 

the horse as it is, with all faults. Ifthe seller is a horse- 
dealer he is always taken to be man of experience, able 
for example to pick out a horse which shall be suitable 
for a particular purpose or to detect a fault not percepti- 
ble to the casual onlooker. If he sells a horse for a 
jarticular purpose, the horse must be fit for that pur- 
Pose, if he is asked questions about faults, his 
‘uswers must be true and candid, and it is more 
teadily assumed against him than it is against the un- 
ed owner that he knows of faults if they exist, or that 
he ought to know of them. 

If instead of merely answering questions the seller gets 
~ far as to make any representations on his own account, 

n, if these representations are clearly part of the con- 
he makes himself responsible for them. And the 
Tespousibility may often be much greater than he anti- 
— If he represents that a horse ‘is sound,’ that 
then’. 20t only that the horse is actually fit but that 

‘an 18 nothing about him which tends to make him 

t for the work which a horse of that particular kind 
ought to be able to do. 
extensive qualification of ‘soundness’ is a part 


of the contract, the seller comes under pecuniary or 
other obligations which are not part of the mere sale and 
purchase of a horse, and which come more nearly to re- 
semble insurance than anything else. Practically the 
seller insures the buyer against loss from wnsoundness 
and thus secures a higher price for the horse. The seller 
ought to be careful in giving any such undertaking to see 
that he known what he is about, that he is fully informed 
as to the actual condition of the animal which it is pro- 
posed that he should warrant. If he has no skill, it is 
very dangerous for him to come under any such obliga- 
tion ; jf he has some skill, he may, if he pleases, do it at 
his own risk; but the safest thing for him is to enter in- 
to no warranty except under skilled advice. He may 
therefore consult a veterinary surgeon to advise him as to 
whether he may safely undertake this risk in order to 
obtain the advantage of a higher price. In that case the 
veterinary surgeon’s duty is towards his employer, the 
seller; he lies under the same obligation of giving 
straightforward advice to the seller as his brother on the 
other side lies under with regard to the purchaser; and 
if he is unskilful, or careless or partial, and certifies the 
horse as sound when it is not, then his fault may lead 
him into liability to the seller in the event of the seller’s 
suffering subsequent loss through the horse being found 
to have been in fact unsound. 

This, then, is the true position of the veterinary sur- 
geon as a professional man. He should be the confi- 
dential consultant of either party in a question involving 
property and the possibility of contingent liabilities ; 
and in such a capacity there is abundant scope for the 
exercise of professional skill and the winning of profes- 
sional reputation and esteem. 

Where a veterinary surgeon has given the seller a 
written opinion that the horse is ‘sound, and that the 
seller may safely take the risk of warranting him, the 
seller may naturally be found showing this to intending 
purchasers. The position of the veterinary surgeon is 
in that case a somewhat delicate one. On the other 
hand, so long as he is simply the consultant of the seller, 
he has no direct duty towards the purchaser ; he is, if he 
recommends the seller that he may safely warrant the 
horse as ‘sound,’ in the same position as the medical 
officer of an insurance company in regard to the company 
when he reports that the proposed life is favourable : 
the opinion of such medical officer is known to the pro- 
poser when the insurance company passes his life, with 
or without extra conditions or premiums. On the other 
hand, if the veterinary surgeon supplies the seller with a 
written opinion, knowing beforehand that the seller is 
likely to use this as an inducement to the purchaser to 
buy the horse, he comes to have a duty towards the pur- 
chaser as well as towards the seller; and in that case any 
unskilfulness or negligence or want of gvod faith or 
misrepresentation or concealment or equivocation may 
land him in a position of personal liability to the pur- 
chaser or may expose him to a charge of collusion. 

On the whole it seems that members of the profession 
would best consult the interests of the profession if they 
insisted upon considering themselves as confidential ad- 
visers, and declined to allow their certificates to be used 
as advertisements: but in any case it is desirable to 
cultivate a frank, sturdy, English straightforwardness 
and independence of opinion, and remember that one 
belongs to a Profession and not toa Trade. 


Discussion, 


The CuarrMaN said he would now call upon Mr. 
Freer to open the discussion upon Prof. Williams’ paper. 
[t was a subject which concerned them all very much. — 

Mr. Freer said he was extremely obliged to the Chair- 
man for calling upon him to open the discussion, and he 


must also thank Prof. Williams for the very able manner in 
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which he had dealt with the subject. Asa rule they 
were sent for to examine horses previous to purchase and 
told to reportthereon. With regard to an examination 
after purchase “when a definite opinion ‘sound’ or 
‘unsound’ is required” it sometimes placed them in 
a peculiar position, but he thought that in the 
majority of cases a veterinary surgeon of any practical 
knowledge was able to send to his employer a certificate 
or letter to say whether the an was sound or un- 
sound, He should like to say a few words on the 3rd 
and 4th points of the paper. With regard to the third— 
“ Examination and certificates for clients who really 
know something of horses, or, who being ignorant them- 
selves are liberal enough to confess and to place full 
confidence in their professional adviser.” He was sure 
everyone in that room would agree with him in saying 
that no more pleasant duty fell to the lot of a veterinary 
surgeon than to examine for such a client. He himself 
had examined horses for that sort of man and had found 
it an exceedingly pleasant duty. In such cases he felt 
certain of doing his very best for his client if he had to 
turn the animal inside out, and could go to him with the 
knowledge that he had done his duty, and it was very 
seldom one heard anything more of it. With regard to 
the 4th point—* Examination for clients who knew little 
or nothing, but who think they know more than the pro- 
fessional man ; or, who confessing their own ignorance 
take the advice of friends, or of their coachman or horse- 
keeper, etc.”’—the reverse applied. He did not know a 
more unpleasant duty that fell to the lot of a veterinary 
surgeon than to examine a horse for a man who knew 
nothing and thought he knew a lot, and relied on the ad- 
vice of grooms, coachmen, horse-keepers and friends. A 
little incident occurred to him about 18 months ago 
which might illustrate this. He was asked by a man who 
had suddenly jumped into a pocket full of money to ex- 
amine a horse, not far from his own place. He attended 
to examine the animal, evidently quite sound about his 
limbs, and he should guess its value would be about £50. 
After its arrival at the place he continually heard from 
different people that the horse was getting on far from 
right, and finally he received a note from the owner : “Come 
at once; horse lame.’ When he got there the groom had 
a face as long as a fiddle and brought out the animal. 
The owner came out and remarked “ You examined that 
horse and saidhe was sound. Why! he is lame.” Hav- 
ing turned the horse round and felt him outside he im- 
mediately discovered what was the matter—he had been 
placed in a rather narrow stall, where he had bruised him- 
self and produced a flesh tumour. He recommended rest, 
and the horse was all right in ten days. The owner said 
“ He’s got a spavin.”” He replied“ I am_ perfectly 
unaware of it, if he has.” He must tell them in explana- 
tion that the horse had a tuberosity inside the tibia, and 
one hock was a little more prominent than the other. 
The owner said “my friend, there is a spavin you can 
hang your hat on” immediately putting his finger on 
the lower part of tibia. This gentleman reminded him of 
another who had jumped up from a comparatively poor 
position, and who bought a horse at Tattersall’s. The 
following day meeting a friend who knew something 
about horses, he asked “ just look at the horse I bought 
at Tattersall’s yesterday.” ‘Ihe critical friend looked 
round, and the owner asked ‘ What do you think of his 
hocks” ? “I don’t like his ox nor his ass, nor any- 
thing that is his.” (Laughter.) Prof. Williams’ paper 
was too good for discussion. He was quite at one with 
Prof. Williams when he said that on the whole it seemed 
that members of the profession would best consult the 
interests of the profession if they insisted upon cousider- 
ing themselves as confidential advisers, and declined to 
allow their certificates to be used as advertisements; but 
in any case it was desirable to cultivate a frank, sturdy, 
English straightforwardness and independence of opinion, 


and to remember that one belonged to a profession, and 
not toatrade. He thought the very best thing they 
could do was to write a straightforward certificate—to 
say whether the animal was sound or unsound,and if 
there were any faults to say so. He did not like the 
term “ I do not detect unsoundness ’’—it was simply a 
cloak for ignorance, perhaps something a little bit worse, 
He would now leave the discussion to more competent 
and able hands. 

Mr. Goopatt said that when he saw the paper comi 
from Prof. Williams he must say that he felt a good deal 
of satisfaction—he felt sure they would have something 
put before them worthy of discussion. They all knew 
examinations of that kind. They often risked their 
reputation for a very little pay. They sometimes 
risked offending a great many people over one horse, 
He always found that a method in examination was a very 
great help. He did not want to appear egotistical—he 
was one of the oldest men in the room he believed—but 
he wished to impress upon them that method wanted 
cultivating. They were a body of scientific men, and 
they knew that science did not recognise any slip-shod 
or careless work ; therefore as scientific men they must. 
do their work thoroughly and well. Professor Dick had 
three rules for examination—lst. Seeing the horse as 
longas possible in thestable. 2nd. Seeing the horse on level 
ground. 3rd. Seeing him in all positions, testing his. 
wind, and removing his shoes. He did not know whether 
it was necessary to remove the shoes, because with the 
ordinary kind of shoe they could see everything that they 
wanted todo. With regard to the first point: “ The exami- 
nation of horses previous to purchase and advising 
thereon,” sometimes a client sent them to look ata 
horse which neither had seen, with the remark “ go and 
buy a horse forme : you know what I want.” It often 
happens that they might find a horse thoroughly sound, 
yet quite unfit for the man, because no two men 
rode alike. Unless he knew a man thoroughly he would 
not undertake such a commission. For a stranger he 
would not undertake such a commission for any con- 
sideration. Then came “examination after purchase 
when a definite opinion ‘sound’ or ‘unsound’ is re- 
quired.’ There was one class of men which the Profes- 
sor had left out—the people who were selling horses. 
There was the man who would study day and night how to 
“do” them, and if he could only get his horse to stand 
sound in the yard he would perhaps succeed, and trot off 
with the animal as quick as he possibly could. Another 
man to watch was the “ gentleman ” horse dealer. The re- 
spectable horse-dealer had something at stake, and he 
knew some who carried on their business in a conscien- 
tious, straghtforward and honest manner. He had had 
a horse from one of these men go lame, and before he 
could say a word, he would ask “What is the cause of 
his lameness—that should be a sound horse.” He called 
that honesty from a man of that sort. There were not 
many like him, but there were a few. As regarded 
“sound” and “unsound,” what constituted soundness 
and unsoundness? He found a great many of them did 
not agree on that point. They gave certificates, but he 
did not see how they could certify as to an uncertainty. 
They were certain, therefore they certified. How many 
hunters six years old would they find sound, if they “0 
done any work at all? They had got their lumps an 
bumps all over them—they must pay for their exertion 
some way or other, but if they were to give a qualifying 
certificate they would say he was worth perhaps 
Then there was another thing. They should be very 
careful in making an examination because the horse nag 
a living testimony or otherwise of what they had writ - 
By being careful to do things in a methodical manner : 
was not often they overlooked things. In one case 
horse was examined for soundness and it was eer" 
found to have a gathered sole upon a hind foot, Ww. 
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had not been picked up by the examiner. Fortunately it 


was nothing of any consequence, but there the gathering | therefore who should buy a horse knowing it to be blind 


was on the sole, not observed by the veterinary surgeon, 
who had examined the horse and given a clean certificate. 
He believed if method had been cultivated that would 
not have happeved. He did not altogether agree with 
the Professor on the question of valuing. He could not 
see that a veterinary surgeon should act as valuer in any 
way, because in horseflesh so much depended upon the 
customer. They might have a horse which would fetch 
£50 ordinarialy, but for which a tradesman would give £60 
or £70—not anymore. It might, however, catch the eye of 
a gentleman who might fancy it fora match horse, or a 
mount for his groom, and give £300 for it. So much de- 
pended upon the customer. 

Professor WiL11aMs :—I think I say as a rule. 

Mr. GoopaLt said the Professor went on to say, 
“When, then at any time the veterinary surgeon may 
think that an undue advantage is being, or has been 
taken of his client, I think that he is, from his general 
knowledge of the value of horses, bound even to offer his 
advice and come to the rescue of his client, and state his 
opinion in his certificate if requested to do so.” He 
contended that that was making them licensed valuers. 
He did not see why they should put the price in the 
certificate under any circumstances. 

Prof. requested to do so. 

Mr. Goopatt said he would not do so even then, he 
might in a private letter. In illustration of this, about 
two months. ago, a man brought him a hack to look at. 
It was saddled and he jumped on her back, but he would 
not have ridden the brute five miles if it was given him. 
The animal was perfectly sound however, and the man 
took it and liked it. | Now the animal was not a hack 
at all; the man thought so, let him go on thinking so. 
As veterinary surgeons, they were often asked about a 
warranty. What constituted a warranty? It was held 
by authorities on the subject that a general warranty did 
not extend to defects apparent upon inspection and re- 
quiring no skill to discover, nor to defects known to the 
buyer. What was the law on the subject? In the case 
of Liddiard v, Kain (2 Bingham 183) Liddiard sold two 
horses, the buyer told him one had a cold but he warranted 
the horses as “ sound and free from blemish at the end 
ofa fortnight.” At the end of a fortnight, one was still 
suffering from a cold, the other had got a swollen leg. 
He brought an action to recover, and in evidence it was 
brought out that the leg was swollen at the time of sale, 
and was apparent to any observer. The jury thereupon 
found for the buyer, and refused the man a new trial on 
the ground that although a warranty was inoperative 
‘galnst patent defects generally, in this case the warranty 
Was not applied to the time of sale, but to some future 
period, viz., sound and free from blemish at the end of a 
fortnight. He would next call their attention to the 
case of Margetson v. Wright. Margetson was a solicitor 
and wanted a horse to race another horse called Sampson 


in both eyes could not sue on a general warranty of 
soundness. The case was sent back to the jury for a 
new trial, and again a verdict was found for the plaintiff. 
It was then tried before Baron Vaughan who asked the 
jury whether the horse was sound or unsound? They 
replied that although the horse exhibited no symptoms 
of lameness when the contract was made he had upon 
him the seeds of unsoundness at the time of the contract 
arising from the splint. The Court therefore refused a 
new trial. And so patent defects, although the law ruled 
they ‘were not included in any warranty, yet they all 
knew how necessary it was to include all they saw on a 
horse upon their certificate. Because a man chose to 
buy a horse witha splint that was no reason why it should 
not go in the certificate. 

With regard to the third division of the paper “ exam- 
ination of horses and certificates for clients who really 
know something of horses, or who being ignorant upon 
this point are honest enough to confess such ignorance, 
and leave themselves in the professional man’s hand.” 
He could not say too much in their praise. He had 
several of such clients and it was a great pleasure to act 
for such men. With respect to “clients who knew little 
or nothing but who think they know more than the pro- 
fessional men etc.” he would give them the cold 
shoulder, as far as he was concerned that afternoon. 
Passing on to consider the proposition that “ opinion in 
the certificates should be fully explanatory of all points 
that may give rise to difference of opinion or dispute.’’ 
Here they were treating not only of splints and things 
arising from disease, but also with malformations, and 
how far they were to be considered unsoundness, In 
the case Brown v. Elkin a horse was sold with very curby 
looking hocks, and eventually became lame. An action 
was brought to recover,and came before Lord Abinger, 
who ruled that the horse was sold without a warranty and 
that the curby hocks were not a symptom of disease. 
Quite right too. It was as nature formed him, and the 
liability to become unsound was not enough. At the 
same time he did not think that they would be justified 
in passing over curby hocks without mentioning them, 
That let in some people who argued that a horse that cut 
and brushed showed malformation. He did not see that 
because it was often a sign of weakness. They did it at 
the time of breaking, never afterwards. As they all knew 
there had been a great deal of unpleasantness arising 
from some of their brethren being sued for giving 
wrong certificates, but he thought the Professor had 
covered all that on page six of his paper: “If the 
Veterinary Surgeon do not display such reasonable skill 
as might reasonably be expected of him, and such as he 
holds himself forth to the public as possessing, or if he 
neglect to exercise his skill, as, for instance, if he reports 
without due investigation, or still more, if he allows him- 
“self to give in a report which isin any way lacking in the 


Wright said he had a horse which was qualified, but he 
Was a crib-biter, and had his leg in a splint. Margetson | 
paid him £90, with a promise of an additional £50 on the | 
orse Winning the race. The seller said, “the horse is | 
vorth £500 if it was not for the splint on his leg.” 
Margetson demanded a warranty that the animal was) 
‘ound in wind and limb, and Wright gave one, with the 
words “at this time” inserted. At the end of six months 
“ orse went lame, and an action at law was brought, 
en the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff. Upon a 
potion before a superior court for a new trial, Chief 
ustice Tindal said, “defects apparent at the time of a 
len n are not included in a warranty, however general, 
cause they confirm no subject of deceit or fraud, and 
‘nginally the mode of proceeding on a breach of warranty 
Y an action of deceit founded as a supposed fraud. 

can, however, be no deceit where a defect is so 


fullest good faith toward his employer, and if the 
employer relying upon the proper‘discharge of duty by 
the Veterinary Surgeon comes to suffer any loss, then un- 
doubtedly the Veterinary Surgeon will be liable to his 
employer for the loss so sustained through his want of 
reasonable skill, or his negligence, or his unfaithfulness,”’ 
It was, however, for the employer to prove carelessness, 


|and if they examined to the best of their ability he did 


not think a charge of carelessness would have the slight- 
est chance in a court of law. The Professor then said 
something about examining horses and the certiticate to 
be shown to a third party—‘ on the other hand, if the 
Veterinary Surgeon supplies the seller with a written 
opinion, knowing beforehand that the seller is likely to 
use this as an inducement to the purchaser to buy the 
horse, he comes to have a duty towards the purchaser as 
well as towards the seller; and in that case any unskil- 
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fulness, or negligence, or want of good faith, or misrepre- 
sentation, or concealment, or equivocation, may land 
him in a position of personal liability to the purchaser, 
or may expose him to a charge of collusion.’”?” That was 
cont to what he had been taught of the law. He 
had hie little experience, and he thought he was right 
in saying that they were only liable to the man for whom 
they had examined the horse, and whose name appeared 
on the certificate. ‘That was the man who could sue them 
and no one else, unless he was actiug as agent, and the 
Veterinary Surgeon knew it. He examined a horse not 
long since for a foreigner, who was at the time in Italy, 
and he knew the man who employed him was only acting 
as agent, therefore he considered himself liable to him 
although his name was not von the certificate. Let them 
bear in mind that there was only one man to please in 
examining a horse. Very often the buyer and seller 
came and talked to them to see which could get the best, 
and he would repeat his advice “ you have only got one 
man to please, and that is yourself, don’t care a toss for 
anybody else.”’ If they once began qualifying they would 
land themselves into complications. He thanked them 
very much for listening tc him. 

Mr. Goocu said he did not think there was much for 
him to say, Mr. Goodall had said everything that he (the 
speaker) could touch upon. There was one matter, how- 
ever, upon which he would like to say a word. If a pur 
chaser came to ask whether the horse he had bought was 
sound he should certainly not give a certificate unless it 
included all the defects he observed. If, however, the 
buyer had written to him stating that he had noticed the 
horse suffering from so and so, he generally put it in a 
letter with his certificate, keeping the purchaser’s certi- 
ficate. As regarded placing any patent defects upon the 
certificate he should certainly do so—it was highly 
necessary. He had a case in mind Wood v. Thompson 
which had recently been heard at a County Court. A 
horse was sold as sound and in less than a fortnight 
went lame. Afterwards the purchaser wrote stating that 
the animal was going lame and that he should return 
it. The seller replied: “If you like to bring the horse 
back again to my place I will return cheque in full.” 
The buyer refused, aud the horse was sold in the Notting- 
ham market. He (the speaker) was subpcenaed to appear 
at the County Court to give evidence, but the defendant 
lost the case simply through a veterinary surgeon saying 
that a splint was unsoundness in the eyes of the law, 
whereas the opposite side called a veterinary surgeon to 
state that the spliut was no bigger than a pea. A horse 
that kept behind in a pair in harness would often get 
wrung shouldered, but that could not be called unsound- 
ness—it was, he thought, always due to weakness in the 
animal, 

Captain RussELt at this point read the letter written 
by Professor Penberthy (given above). It was impor- 
tant, Captain Russell said, that they should remember 
that the law defined “sound” as “ perfect,” and when 
examining a horse they came upon anything that was not 
perfect, and not natural they must mention it in the 
certificate, or at all events be careful to mention it to the 
person who was going to purchase. It was better, how- 
ever, to put it on the certificate than to privately men- 
tion it afterwards. He took a great interest in reading 
the paper by Professor Williams, and in travelling from 
Nottingham to Grantham, he had read it four or five 
times vver. He considered the Professor had placed be- 
fore them a paper of great value, but not quite distinct 
enough in some of its points. He did not agree with 
him on page 2 wnere he said : “In the second place, the 
a man is often asked to advise as to the suita- 

ility of the animal for certain work, etc. I think in 
such a case he is bound to give an opinion and to write it 
in his certificate if called upon to do so.” He thought a 
veterinary surgeon had nothing to do with the qualifica- 


tions of a horse for what he was supposed to be wanted 
for. He had been brought up to believe that when a 
man put a horse into his hands he had to examine him 
for soundness and nothing else—he did not believe it 
was his business to tell the man anything else. He once 
had a letter from a gentleman asking him to examine a 
horse, put him in harness, and drive to the railway 
station to see if he would stand the trains. He replied 
referring the writer to a breaker in the town. He thought 
the less they had to do with giving opinions as to 
whether a horse would suit people, or whether they were 
buying too high or too low, the better it would be for 
themselves. They were not valuers — they were 
veterinary surgeons. It was their duty to determine 
whether a horse was sound or unsound—there their duty 
ended. On page 3 the Professor said: “ When then at 
any time the veterinary surgeon may think that an un- 
due advantage is being taken, or had been taken, of his 
client, I think that he is, from his general knowledge of 
the value of horses, bound even to offer his advice and 
come to the rescue of his-client and to state his opinion 
in his certificate if requested to do so.” He should be 
very sorry to do that, even if he never examined another 
horse. He should certainly never examine a dealer’s 
horse. Take a case in point. Some years ago he was 
asked to examine a pair of state carriage horses. He 
examined them and they were both sound. The gentle- 
man who had them brought them into the country after 
the London season, and put them into a chariot and went 
to visit a friend some sixteen miles off. He got there 
with considerable difficulty, and it took him nearly all 
night to get back. The animals were good enough for 
state horses, or galloping about Hyde Park, or the Lon- 
don streets, but they were no use at all for country work, 
but he should not take it upon him to say that the 
horses were no good to the man except for London. Was 
it his business to tell a man that his hunter was only a 
hack or only a carriage horse ! The man was going to 
purchase and he must use his own wits. He took it that 
as Veterinary Surgeons they had simply to decide whether 
a horse was sound or unsound—there their business 
ended. There were many horses they cvuld ride, and 
there were others that it was a perfect curse to be on 
their backs, but some men would say that the latter were 
the sweetest animals they ever were on. He remembered 
being on one and when he galloped him up hill it was all 
he could do to keep himself in the saddle or his feet in 
the stirrups. He was all right on the level, but a brate “ 
go up hill. A man in the neighbourhood had him at t - 
present time, and considered him one of ‘he best hac 

that ever he was on. ; ; 

Mr. Rosinson:-——Perhaps he walks him up hill, 
Captain. (Laughter. 

Capt. said he was rather 
prised to bear that there was a consensus of opinion . 
they should mention in the certificate every defect t ru 
observed. It had been his rule heretofore if he @ 
covered defects to rendera horse unsound, such as spavi0, 
to reject the horse and he could call to mind one he 
which he remembered very well indeed. He eet 4 
examine a horse that was swung in the back but +s 
tremendous spavin on one hock. He thought i 
man wants to sell his horse. I can crab that re 
spavin; I don’t think I need say anything 7 dene 
back.” He rejected it for spavin and ated heaton 
not to buy it. He did, and afterwards cursed ae 
eternity for not telling him that the animal aoe re 
in the back. Perhaps he ought to have — he did 
the certificate. When a horse had several 
not consider it necessary to mention argh Bed 
sufficient to mention one or two, and reject t. pve ne 
unsound, He did not think he need detain 


le he 
longer. He was glad to say that un the who 
most heartily with the remarks Mr- Goodall had made 
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because he was a man in the profession they could look 
up to as an examiner of horses. 
Mr. Goopatt said as regarded the words “ sound” 
or “unsound” he knew a veterinary surgeon who never 
used the words. He simply wrote to his client to buy or 
leave it alone. 
Capt. RussELL :—We want to agree among ourselves 
on the matter. 
Prof. WriitaMs said he might tell them that he con- 
sulted a very good lawyer friend of his when he wrote the 
per. Of course he had Oliphant and other works which 
Ec might have quoted and made the paper much 
longer, but he never liked to make a long speech nor read 
a paper which occupied too much time. With regard to 
the point of advising a client what a horse was fit for he 
thought that was an important part of their business, 
and if they did not do it they would suffer from it. If 
they were asked whether a horse was best for the harness 
or saddle they ought to give an opinion as to whether 
the animal had the shoulder for the saddle or not—they 
need not say whether the horse would please anyone but 
themselves. As a matter of fact he never rode a horse- - 
he got somebody else to do that. This was a point upon 
which he consulted his friend and he thought it should 
gointhe paper. If an ignorant man came to them who 
rode sixteen stone and wanted to buy a horse which would 
only carry ten—if he asked “Do you think that horse 
wouldcarry me?” the veterinary surgeon should certainly 
reply “No, I don’t think he will.” Then there was 
another legal point as to the value of horses. He had 
always said that as a rule the less they had to do of that 
the better, but if a man placed himself in their hands with 
regard to the purchase of a regular screw, worth just a 
few pounds, he thought they were compelled from a pro- 
fessional point of view, and in law too, to offer their 
advice upon the point. There was another legal point 
on the last page. “On the other hand, if the veterinary 
surgeon supplies the seller with a written opinion, know- 
ing beforehand that the seller is likely to use thisas an 
inducement to the purchaser to buy the horse, he comes 
to have a duty to the purchaser as well as towards the 
seller ; and in that case any unskilfulness or negligence, 
or want of good faith or misrepresentation, or concealment 
or equivocation may land him in a position of personal 
liabililty to the purchaser, or may expose him toa charge 
of collusion.” Mr. Goodall had said that they were not 
liable to the purchaser, that the seller sold the horse 
upon their certificate and they had no further respon- 
sibility besides the opinion they had given to the man 
who employed them. 
tT. GOODALL :—The law is that the buyer must look 
after himself, 
Professor WiLL1aMs said his friend saw distinctly that 
ey were responsible. If a man through their opinion 
ught an animal and suffered loss, under the circum- 
stances he had mentioned, they were not only responsible 
to the seller, but to the buyer also, and in fact it almost 
‘mounted to fraud, if it could be proved. What had | 
ppened in courts of law bore particularly on this 
pont. Although misrepresentation had not been made 
either to the purchaser ; the legal view was that they were 
distinctly responsible to to man who suffered loss through 
red act of theirs. Suppose they examined a pair of 
Tses, and in about a fortnight afterwards they fell ill. 
twas a common thing, the owner said, “I bought a pair 
orses to do my work and you passed those horses— 
ow they are suffering from cold.” What could a man 
to protect himself in a case of that kind. The 
Swner then said “I will sell those horses, and buy new 
Pc _He did so, and in a fortnight they were 
ss with cold. They were landed again ! The only 
1 Y was to persuade their client to have a little patience. 
°rses would pass through infantile disease, and if 


would guarantee he would have a pair of horses that 
would last him many years. It was simply want of 
patience on the part of buyers, and veterinary surgeons 
had very often felt this sort of thing. He thought that 
every buyer should be told that his horse although per- 
fectly free from cold, perhaps in a week or two it might 
be laid up. He had sometimes spoken to people to that 
effect, and although at the time they had been unfriendly 
afterwards they all had thanked him very much. As to 
spavin that was a question they would all differ in opinion 
about as long as the profession lasted. He thought it 
was 4s well if they passed a horse‘as sound to mention 
any defects. He believed they were bound to mention 
defects. When a purchase was being made, and if they did 
not mention defects they might land themselves in a 
difficulty. With regard to the definition of “sound” 
he could not possibly conceive that it meant “perfect.” 
He took it that it meant that the animal was able to do 
good work and serve the purpose for which he was wanted. 
He did not think a man was ever justified in stating that 
a horse was perfectly sound. He might think he was 
perfectly sound, but he did not think he ought to state 
that. It was simply a matter of opinion “soundness” 
was certainly not “ perfect,’ because there was nothing 
absolutely perfect. He condemned the habit of saying 
“T do not see he is lame.’”’ He had known such cases 
where the lameness had been palpable, but the law would 
not cover their ignorance. They had to deal not only 
with lawyers and judges upon the Bench, but with juries, 
and there was often a question of patent and palpable un- 
soundness. It was held that what could be seen by any- 
body as palpable ought to be seen by the buyer, but 
judges had often decided otherwise, County Court judges 
particularly. They held “this man is not supposed to 
know—he could not detect so-and-so. He could not see 
that sort of thing.” It was very true that the law was 
made for wise men and not for fools, but there were juries 
who would often legislate for fools as well as for wise 
men. In horse dealing transactions they often had deal- 
ings with men who thought they knew a lot. There was 
a man in the Edinburgh Town Council bought a horse 
which turned out a bad one, and he brought an action to 
recover. The animal was represented as a good harness 
horse, but he was such a fearful roarer that he could not 
go ten yards. The man argued that it could not be a 
harness horse if he was so bad as that, but the law did 
not cover his ignorance. He was a Councillor, aud in 
the cross-examination the lawyer said to him, “ You 
say you know nothing at all about horses!/—‘ No Sir, 
nothing all. [ left it in the hands of Mr. so-and-so,.”— 
“Who is coachman for you.” /—* My brother’’—“ Does 
he know anything about horses.” ?/—“ Not very much, [ 
think.””’—“ What were you in your younger days.”’— 
“ What has that to do with it.” /—* Did you drive a cab 
in your younger days.”’ /—“ Yes, I did.’”’—* And you had 
a cab or two of your own !—* Yes.””—‘ Do you mean to 
tell me you were a cab proprietor, and knew nothing at 
all about horses.”? This floored the man, and he lost 
his case. The law did not protect assumed ignor- 
ance, With regard to brushing, if a horse suffer- 
ed from it, it was malformation and ought to be 
mentioned in the certificate. Although it was malfor- 
mation the animal was unsound because brushing inter- 
ferred with its usefulness. Trains never entered his 
mind when he wrote the paper; or that a veterinary 
surgeon should see whether a horse could stand trains. 
He simply meant that he should say whether the animal 
was suitable for a working horse, or a carriage horse, as 
the case might be. He thanked them for the able way 
in which they had discussed his paper. He thought that 
the conclusion was self-evident—that a certificate must 
be framed according to the opinion upon each particular 
case, they could not possibly have one form of certificate. 


Would only have a little patience, he (the Professor) 


As a general rule he did not certify—he simply wrote a 
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letter. He wrote “I have examined horse, and found, 
so and so.” He never certified, though he did not think 
the word “ certify’ meant very much in law. 

Mr. Goopatt moved a vote of thanks to Prof. Williams 
for the able paper he had put in their hands. He for 
one had felt great pleasure in being there that day, and 
hearing the discussion upon the subject. Mr. Rupkin 
seconded and it was carried nem. con. 

Prof. briefly replied. 

Mr. Goocu moved that Lincoln be the next place of 
meeting. Capt. RussEtt seconded ; Mr. Hartiey sup- 
ported, and it was carried. 

Mr. FREER moved a vote of thanks to the retiring 
President for the manner in which he had carried out the 
duties of his office. Mr. Goopa.t seconded, and the 
motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Dickinson thanked the members for the compli- 
ment and the proceedings ended. 

The members afterwards dined together. 


WESTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Ninth Annual General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the New London Hotel, Exeter, on 
Thursday March 24th. The President, Mr. William 
Penhale, F.R.C.V.S. presided; and there were also 

resent Messrs. Wm. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., London; 

. E. Baker, Crewkerne; J. G. Bond, Plymouth; H. P. 
Chase, Tiverton; J. A. Collings, J. P. Heath, and W. B. 
Nelder, Exeter; A.J. Down, Sampford Peverel; G. H. 
Elder, Taunton; R. Ferris, Totnes; C. H. Golledge, 
Sherborne; F. T. Harvey, St. Columb; A. H. Oliver, 
Devonport; F. E. Place, Honiton ; and the Secretary. 
Letters of apology for non-attendance were received from 
Prof. Penberthy, Messrs. Kaddall, Parsons, W. Penhale, 
R, E. L. Penhale, Timms, and others. 


ELEcTION OF OFFICERs. 


Mr. Heatn said that he believed it was the unani- 
mous wish of the members that Mr. Penhale should have 
continued in the chair for another year; but he had 
irrevocably declined to do so. Under the circumstances 
they were obliged to look to find another, and he had 
much pleasure in proposing Mr. Elder. 

Mr, GoLLEDGE in seconding the motion, remarked that 
Mr. Elder had already served the association well in the 
capacity of treasurer. ‘I'he motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. ELpER in responding said he was obliged by the 
honour done him. He was doubtful at first whether he 
should be able to accept the position, but he would do so, 
and endeavour to follow on the lines of his predecessor. 

The retiring Vice-Presidents, Messrs. J. A. Collings, 
Heath, Thomas, Parsons and Olver were re-elected, with 
the addition of the retiring President to their number. 
Mr. Bloye was re elected Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Secretary presented a satisfactory report, and it 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Penhale was accorded a most hearty vote of thanks 
for his conduct in the chair during the past year. 


Tue Comine ELeEction or Councit. 


The CuarrMan said that as the election was now close 
upon them he should be glad to hear the opinion of 
members upon the course which the association should 
pursue—either in supporting the nominee of some other 
society, or in running a candidate of their own. 

Mr. Buoys said that probably all the gentlemen present 
were of ee that they should as a body adopt some- 
body as their candidate, and he was strongly of opinion 


that they should adopt a candidate of theirown. He | 


thought all present would that no stronger or 
better candidate could be adopted than their worthy 
President (Mr. Penhale). He was a man well calculated 
to fiill that position, and if he could only be persuaded 
tu become a candidate he would, he was convinced, not 
only receive the whole support of that association, but 
a very great deal of outside support as well. _ He there- 
fore moved that Mr. Penhale be asked to represent the 
Association as a candidate at the forthcoming election of 
the Council. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. A. CouLutnes, in seconding, endorsed the re- 
marks of the last speaker. They could not possibly 
have a better man than Mr. Penhale to represent them, 
and if he consented to come forward he would get a 
great deal of support outside. (Hear, hear.) 

The CuartkMAN thanked them for their kind remarks, 
and said he should be happy to represent them. But 
living, as he did, so far from London, prevented him from 
accepting the post. 

Mr. Huntine said he was permitted by the President 
to make a few remarks upon this question of the election 
to the Council. He was excessively disappointed that 
their President would not accept. Why he should like 
to see West of England men represented was this: In the 
first place it was a long time since they had a member on 
the Council ; indeed, the whole West of England seemed 
to have been left out in the cold. Secondly, he believed 
the West of England to be in favour of some of the pro- 
posed changes. It was proposed, as they knew, by the 
Council to try to get a new Charter. It had only two or 
three clauses. One was that the monopoly of a seat on 
the Council should be taken away from the Fellows, and 
that the Members should have, as they had up to 1876, 
an equal right to be elected to their representative body. 
He thought that was only fair. There was also another 
question. They proposed to have not only members of 
the Council, but all vice-presidents elected by the pro- 
fession. When the Council had the power, which they 
had now, to elect vice-presidents themselves—there were 
six of these ornamental appendages—(laughter)--they 
had just as much power for that year as the whole pro- 
fession. The profession might elect six members of the 
Council pledged to a certain thing, but if there happened 
to be a majority on the Council against them the Council 
could in the following month elect six vice-presidents 
with exactly opposite views. Let, therefore, every mem- 
ber on the Council be elected by the profession. There 
was one more clause which gave the Council the power to 
enforce a matriculation examination worth having. 
These were about the chief features. All those clauses 
had nothing whatever to do with outsiders ; they affected 
simply the domestic arrangements of the profession. 
This Charter was opposed ouly by one man, and only for 
one thing. Perhaps he ought not to say that, because as 
to why he opposed it he was doubtful.—(Laughter.) —He 
says he opposes it because “this Charter is contrary to 
the true intent and meaning of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1881.” As a fact, the Charter had no earthly power 
on the Act, but he was endeavouring to explain that 
there was such a power, and it was an extremely indirect 
one. Nobody, unless he had the ingenuity of Sir Henry 
Simpson, could possibly have found it out. Sir — 
Simpson pointed out that if they allowed Members to - 
on the Council as well as Fellows; if they did away es 
the effect of the clause which said that Fellows en x 
only come up for that degree, after having had mem A 
ship for five years; they would be enabling — 
years younger than otherwise to become members 0 Ani 
Council, and it was possible that they would then “ 
boys of 21 upon the Council ; and that it would he . oo 
unfair for a boy of 21 on the Council to have a 7 
whether a Registered Practitioner of sixty oF seV ve | 
years of age should be struck off the rolls or eos 
he (the speaker) called a perverse misreprese? 
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facts. Sir Henry had sent a circular to this effect around 
to the registered practitioners of the country, and he 
advised them that if they wanted any aid in their interest 
to send on the letter to the Member of Parliament for 
the district with a request that he will kindly communi- 
cate with Sir Henry Simpson immediately.—(Laughter.) 
One was always suspicious of gratuitous advice, and it 
was only the danger of the mystery of this letter and the 
probable effect on the existing practitioner of that inher- 
ent love for a man of title, which would induce him (the 
er) to reply to the letter in any way. Allowing for 
weakness of which he spoke, it was possible that many 
titioners would apply to the Member of Parliament 
to block their Charter. He looked upon Sir Henry 
Simpson’s letter as one of the neatest and cheapest 
methods of advertisement he had yet come across. The 
penny post would enable him to obtain introductions to 
many of Parliament who might be horse- 
owners ; men whom, perhaps, he would never have known 
in any other way.—(Laughter.)—The opposition to this 
Charter must be met, and they could meet 1t easily by 
returning to the Council this year men who would sup- 
port the Charter, and who would not allow any of this 
tricky sort of business to go on. He was in hopes that 
Mr. Penhale, under those circumstances, at a time when, 
if they lost the Charter they might not get another one 
like it, at any rate for some time, would have allowed 
himself to be put in nomination to represent the West of 
England. If, however, they could not induce him, and 
if they could not induce another man as good to take the 
post, he would ask them to vote only for those men whom 
they knew to be in favour of this Charter being obtained. 
Professor McCall and Mr. James Simpson, brother of 
Sir Henry, were retiring members, and both of them 
were thoroughly pledged to support the Charter. He 
thought they might safely support those two members. 
Four of the other retiring members were opposed to the 
Charter being passed. Perhaps he ought to say that Mr. 
Thomas Greaves, of Manchester, had lately undergone a 
kind of death-bed repentance on the subject—(laughter) 
—but he (the speaker) was not a believer in his convic- 
tions. When a man told him that he threw over his con- 
victions for the sake of a seat on the Council, he was not 
wanted there. 
Mr. Bony moved “ That this Association pledges itself 
to support those members who are in favour of the new 
r at the coming election.” 
Mr. GoLLEpGE seconded the motion, which was carried 
Unanimously, 
A paper on “ Swelling—as it affects the legs of horses ”’ 
was then read, which will appear in a later issue. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting of the above Association was 
held at the Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, on Wednes- 
tay, April 13th. The President, Mr. William Woods, 
*ecupied the chair, and there were about forty members 
and friends present. 

“te Secretary read the notice of meeting. The 
winutes of last meeting were read and confirmed ; several 

ofapology were also read. 


Tux Comine Erection or Counc. 
ne Secretary read the replies received from the 
- otkshire, Midland, and North of England Associations 
"Which these Societies decline to unite with us in our 
Mepesition to issue a joint circular to promote the can- 
‘ure of the nominees to these Societies for the forth- 


Mr. Epwarps proposed the election of Mr. T. G. Dug- 
gle, M.R.C.V.S., of Bunbury, near Tarporley. 

Mr. Prrer Taytor seconded the proposition, which 
was carried unanimously. 

Mr. GREAvEs in most appropriate language moved that 
a letter of condolence be sent Mr. W. Augustus Taylor 
sympathising with him in his bereavement and sorrow. 
This was seconded by Mr. S. Locke, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Tn connection with the candidature of Mr. Greaves for 
a seat in Council Mr. Greavesin addressing the meeting 
said: “ For many years I have been a member of the 
Council, I have been constant in my attendance and 
faithfully carried out the duties appertaining to the posi- 
tion, and am able and willing to serve my profession 
again. My views on every important and interestin 
question affecting the profession are known to you all, 
must ask you to judge me according to duties performed, 
I hope that the profession has not suffered through the 
dual appointment in the past. Those who held that post 
were pre-eminent in talent and faithfully discharged the 
honourable duties appertaining thereto, but since it is 
the will of the profession that the dual appointment shall 
cease I bow to this decision, and shall advocate the same 
as well as all the other points urged in the new Charter. 
From the earliest formation of Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciations I have been a staunch supporter of them and 
have attended various meetings in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. If long and hard work in the interests of 
the profession and a conscientious desire to fulfil the 
many honourable duties thus involved may be considered 
as a recommendation for a continuance of your trust I 
respectfully submit that I am entitled to your considera- 
tion. 
Mr. Peter Tay or after referring to the many years 
of service which Mr. Greaves has rendered concluded by 
saying that the Po!l on this occasion would be a heavy 
one, and recommended the members of the Association to 
plump for Mr. Greaves. 


PrREsENTATION TO Mr. G. Moraan. 

Mr. Peter Taytor, President of the National Bene- 
volent and Defence Association, having thanked the 
President of this Association for the opportunity now 
afforded him of drawing attention to the Defence Associa- 
tion and the long aud faithful services rendered to it by 
its late Honorary Secretary, Mr. George Morgan, pro- 
ceeded to present to that gentleman a Gold Watch, 
Albert and Pendant which had been subscribed for by 
the members in recognition of his services. Mr. Taylor 
drew attention to the many journeys and consultations 
which the Secretary and other officers of the Society 
had made during the 27 years they had been in office and 
that the same had been performed without fee or reward 
—they even paying their own railway and hotel expenses. 
He concluded by hoping the present would be a source 
of pleasure and pride to Mr. Morgan, and that the man- 
ner in which he had performed his duties would be an 
example to coming generations of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. Georce Moraan in responding said :—Mr. Taylor 
and gentlemen, I have been in and out amongst you 
something like thirty years. During that period I have 
seen many good men connected with the profession leave 
the scene. I have heard after their death many kind ex- 
pressions used towards them of respect and reverence. I 
have sometimes thought how much better it would be if 
some of these kind words were used when they were 
alive. However, it is my privilege to have heard those 
kind expressions used by the President aud they have 
been expressed in such an acceptable manner that I can- 

not help thanking you all, as it speaks for the whole of 
you, for the very kind expressions, which are too flatter- 

ing for anything I have done for the profession. What- 


‘ming election of members of Council R.C.V.S. 
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ot love. It was not done from any idea of preferment. 
The duty cf every individual, no matter what position 
they are in, is to endeavour to leave the world a little 
better for their having lived in it. 1 have been always 
ready to give assistance to any professional brother who 
may have got into a quagmire. I am not going to make 
along speech but there are one or two things I should 
just like to say to the younger men who are here : there 
are a number of you here that I know. It is not a 
necessity for all of you to have your noses continually on 
the grindstone. It may be for some, but those who have 
the opportunity ought to go out and work for the pro- 
fession—to love it, not tu think of amassing’ wealth and 
personal aggrandisement, but to try and do all the good 
they possibly can, so that when they come to the sear and 
yellow leaf in life they may look back upon the path 
trodden with pleasure and gratification. Gevtlemen, I 
thank you. 

The Secretary read a letter he had received from the 
Central Veterinary Medical Society respecting ‘“ General 
and Veterinary Education. It was resolved that the 
same be entered upon the agenda paper for the next 
meeting for discussion thereon. 

The PresipEnt having asked Mr. Dot.ar, of London, 
for his opinion on the subject, that gentleman responded 
as follows :—I was not aware of any communication such 
as has been read. I think that the proposition that the 
matter be put on the agenda and discussed at the next 
meeting is a very proper one, because it is a subject of 
very great importance to the profession. We are con- 
tinually upsetting the curriculum. We are living in an 
age where we must be continually progressing: if we do 
not we retrogress. We are very fond of dragging in the 
Medical profession and talking about it. What is it 
doing! Well there is no doubt at all that for a great 
many years our own profession was very glad to be in 
connection with the Medical profession, and the education 
of its members is on all fours with the education of other 
professions. The Medical profession has recently—in 
fact on the lst January this year, come under a resolu- 
tion that all candidates for admission into its ranks must 
attend a curriculum of five years. I think I have said 
enough to indicate what is my wish and I think it is an 
absolute necessity that we should now begin as soon as 
possible to get a four years curriculum to enable students 
to study the necessary subjects thoroughly.” 

Prof. W. O. Wituiams then gave a lecture on the 
Macro and Microscopic appearances of Diseases of the 
Lungs. 

He very clearly put before the members the leading 
characteristics of the ordinary diseases of the lungs of 
our patients as seen on post-mortem and by aid of the 
microscope. He illustrated his paper with the aid of 
micro-photographs of sections of lung tissue projected on 
to a screen by means of the Oxy-Hydrogen Lantern. 
The original slides were subsequently inspected under 
microscopes. This method of treating the subject was 
highly appreciated by the members and considered by 
them a great advance on the old method of illustration 
by diagram. 

On the motion of Mr. FauLtKner a hearty vote of 
thanks was given to Prof. Williams for his paper and the 
business of the evening was concluded. 5 

Joun B. Hon. Sec. 


ANOTHER VETERINARY J.P. 


Among the names recently added to the Commission of 
the Peace for the Borough of Durham occurs that of Mr. 
J.E. Peele, F.R.C.V.S., of New Elvet : and we learn from 
The Durham County Advertiser that Mr. Peele took his 
seat at the Durham City Police Court as a new magistrate 
on the 7th inst. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


INDIAN CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
An Important CoMMUNICATION. 


A correspondent sends us the following letter 
which has been circulated to all officers in India, 
Ic is right to mention that the circular letter is 
marked Private and Confidential, but as this is a 
matter of great public interest it has been deemed 
advisable to give all those contemplating serving 
the Government of India in a civil capacity a word 
of timely warning. 


‘As the Civil Veterinary Department will shortly 
(probably on the Ist April, 1892) come into effect. 
men being’ on their way to India to replace in the 
Army Veterinary Department those jeining the new 
Department, it leaves but little time for con- 
sideration. 

I therefure take upon myself in the interests of 
one and all to offer a few points for your most 
serious consieration, while there is yet time (although 
short) to alter your plans, should my views, founded 
upon reliable information, assist in throwing any 
light upon the present mystery, and prevent your 
taking a fatal leap in the dark. 

Should the new Department be once formed, it 
may be too late to retrace jour steps, as para. 5 of 
the General Superintendent Horse Breeding Depart- 
ment’s No. 355 does not appear sufficient protection 
from being seconded and placed on half pay should 
the rules not be accepted by you. I would there- 
fore suggest your weighing the matter well, drawing 
particular attention to question and answer No. |, 
and ask yourself—Uan you afford to be put on half 
pay not tobe promoted till after 12 or 14 years? 
work with men not holding diplomas? become an 
Uncovenanted Civil Servant and be struck off the 
Army list ? lose all past Indian service towards 
your pension ? forego the chance of making £400 
every 5 years you choose to remain in India by 
exchanging ? and, finally, run the risk of being 
without employment, and (in the case of married 
men) your widow being left without a pension ? 


Ques. 1.—As the Army Veterinary Department has 
been, and is being augmented by the admission of Veter- 
inary Surgeons as Veterinary Lieutenant (not on proba- 
tion, but without qualification (note London Gazette, 
dated 2nd February, 1892), what is to become of the men 
who joined the Civil Veterinary Department temporarily, 
pending the publication of the furlough and pension 
rules, in the event of these officers refusing to accept 
the rules under which the Civil Veterinary Department 
is to be formed ? 

Ans.—As the Army Veterinary Department has a fixed 
strength of effective officers on full pay im Military 
employment, the only answer that can be given 18, 
those officers temporarily joining the Civil Veterinary 
Department who refuse the terms offered will be pla 
on half pay until vacancies occur in the Army pig ener 
Department permitting them to return to that Depart- 
ment. Thus in the event of several of the candidates ‘ae 
fusing to accept the terms, it would appear pooelie® i 
these men would have to wait for a lengthy per a 
half pay before being able to return on full pay » 
Army Veterinary Department. 
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Ques. 2.—Is the Veterinary Lieutenant who elects to} Mr. Daly (instructed by Messrs. Richardson and Piper, 
remain in the Civil Veterinary Department to be promo- | of Barnard Castle) appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr 
ted to Veterinary Captain on the completion of a total of | Stevenson (instructed by Messrs. Wittingham and Wil- 
10 years, counting from the date of his first commission | liams) was for the defendant. 
in the Army? ; A jury was empannelled to try the case. 

; Ans.--Nothing has been definitely stated regarding this| Mr. Daly stated that that was the third time the action 
very iniportant question ; however, it is believed he will had been tried. On the May 2nd the plaintiff sold a 
not be promoted before from 12 to 14 years. horse at Northallerton fair to defendant for £65, stating ne 

- (Ques. 3.—Is the holding of a Diploma entitling him to | that it was not a crib-biter. When defendant got the hd, 
a practice under the Veterinary Surgeons Act to be one of | animal to Nottingham he alleged that he found that it 
1s the compulsory qualifications of a candidate for the Civil | was a cribber, and, as plaintiff refused to take it back, he 

a Veterinary oe ? sold it in Nottingham market for £52 10s. Expenses 

ail Ans.—It is feared not, but should most certainly be | were deducted, and £34 14s. 5d. was remitted to Wilson, 
1g ’ defendant stating that he would not pay the remainder , 
Ques. 4.—Will officers of the Civil Veterinary Depart- | of the purchase money. The action was now brought 
ment retain their commissions or be struck off the Mili- | for that purpose. The plaintiff's case now was that the 


=> 


tary list and become Uncovenanted Civil servants ? animal was nota crib-biter even at the present time, that at 
ly Ans.—It is almost certain that they will become the sale in Nottingham market was not a bona fide one, a ate 
st Uncovenanted Civil servants and be struck off the Army | man named Taylor buying it on behalf of defendant, who ae 
he list. a day or two later took it to Rugeley market and sold it . F 
” Ques. 5.—On the formation of the Civil Veterinary | for 80 guineas. AM 
ow Department, will the head of it be (in the present and, A large number of witnesses were called, and the Pe 
n- future) a Diplomed Veterinary Surgeon, or may the | evidence given at a former trial by Professor Pritchard 4 : 
appointment be held by a non-professional man / (London) and Professor Williams (Edinburgh) was gone Fb 
of Ans.—A very senior Veterinary Surgeon will first hold | over. ey 
ost the appointment to start the Department, but will) Mr. Armstrong, veterinary surgeon, Penrith, said that Mo? 
al rapidly (probably within 2 years) be followed by a mem- | he attended on behalf of the plaintiff, the sale of the Rb 
red ber of the Indian Civil Service. “ horse by auction at Nottingham. There were very few Dita, 
, Ques. 6.—Will Ladi;n service in the Army Veterinary | people present at the sale, the sale having been been im- “ne 
ny Department count towards pension in the Civil Veteri- | perfectly advertised, and the horse was shown in a very fh 
OUT nary Department ? bad condition, and not moved about. He attended Mr. 
Ans.—It_ is believed not, but that claims for extra | Wilson’s stock, and having seen the horse almost daily, 
it pension from the Civil Veterinary Department will | he could swear he was not a crib-biter whilst in Mr. 
of count from the date of entering the new Department | Wilson’s possession. He had heard that the horse after 
arte and all former claims forfeited. being sold by Boswell, went to Camden Town, and was 
ion Ques. 7—Does the pay offered in the Civil Veterinary | passed as sound. i f 
ld Department compensate a Veterinary Surgeon for loss of | Dr. Fleming, veterinary surgeon, said that it was not 
” private practice and for any sums of money that he can | impossible for a horse to be sound one day, and a crib- 
BrO- make by exchanging to remain in India ? biter the next. After a horse had acquired the habit its 
ing Ans,— Certainly not, as a Veterinary Surgeon can (if | value was reduced 50 per cent., for once a cribber always 
. 1, he chooses) in most Indian stations augment his pay by a cribber. A horse would not crib on a halter when it 
half private practice, and at the completion of his tour of | could get any other fixed object to crib on. — 
rs? Indian service obtain without any difficulty from £300 | Mr. J. Bell, veterinary Surgeon, of Carlisle, gave cor- 
an to £400 for every five years he may elect to remain in roborative evidence. F 
the India by exchanging. | The defendant said that the morning after he got the 
rds Ques. 8—What is to become of Army Veterinary Sur- horse to Nottingham he found it cribbed on its halter. 
y 00 geons who may have joined the Civil Veterinary Depart- He at once communicated with the plaintiff, and asked 
A ment in the event of it being dissolved or found unsuc- him where he should return the horse, but as he received 
. by ! no satisfactory reply, the horse was sold on May 27th in 
ping Ans.—Absolutely unknown, but they certainly cannot | the Nottingham Market for £50, defendant being the 
ried return to the Army Veterinary Department. purchaser. 
) Ques 9—What provisions are to be made for the’ A number of witnesses were called, for scientific 
widows of Veterinary Surgeons joining the Civil Veter- | and other purposes, including Sir Henry Simpson, 
has mary Department ? | veterinary surgeon to the Queen, Capt. Russell, of 
oter- Ans.—Totally omitted in the scheme, but a very serious | Grantham, and Messrs. Taylor, of Nottingham. 
poba- question for the consideration of married officers joining,, Counsel having addressed the jury, his Honor sur:med 
zette, asthe work that will be expected of them entails far up, leaving the jury to decide whether the hors> was a 
men greater exposure (under canvas) to the weather and | cribber on the day it was sold to the defendant, and 
arily, pidemics, without the smallest chance of being able to whether the sale on May 22nd was a bond file and honest 
nsion obtain medical- assistance in the jungles of a district, sale by the defendant. : 
ccept thould it be needed. | The jury having been absent for some time, the fore- 
ment said that they were agreed that the sale was bond 
fide, but they could not agree as to whether the horse was 
a cribber on the day jority 
1 inti red to take the verdict of the majo 
, that EXTRACTS AND NOTES. of po mga vay nn it to the Judge, but the defendant 
inary el refused. © We understood that three out of the five jury- 
i : i was withdrawn, and on 
rd THE CRIB-BITING QUESTION AGAIN. of the defendaut paid plaintiff certain sum, 
ow At the Nottingham County Court Mr. J. Wilson, of which did not transpire. Each party to pay their own Eee 
on near Penrith, sued Mr. Boswell, horse dealer, | costs. f 
the ottingham, to recover £21 5s. 7d. balance due on an The case lasted eight hours—from two tik . is 
n “count of £65 for a horse sold by plaintiff to defendant. ¢ 
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A Professional Card. 


H. SMITH, 


VETERINARY SURGEON, 
CASTRATOR AND HEIFER SPAYER, 
GISLINGHAM (near EYE,) Suffolk. 


H. SMITH will challenge any Castrator or Veteri- 
nary Surgeon in the world, for £25, to spay five 
Pigs in the shortest time, aud in the most per- 
fect manner. 


Try SMITH’S White Oils for Sprains and Bruises 
AND 
SMITH’S Black Oils for Cuts and Wounds. 


Gripe Drinks, Cough Balls, Constitution Balls, éc. 
TRY SMITH’S GENUINE PIG POWDERS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ELECTION. 
Sir, 

I endorse every clause contained in our Charter, and 
asa F.R.C.VS. I feel constrained to write and protest 
against the most outrageous action taken by Sir Henry 
Simpson in so unfairly opposing it. 

It appears to me that our profession is in much the 
same position as England and her Parlia:nent were in the 
time of Oliver Cromwell. We have borne with our 
autocratic parliament (Council) for a long time, and 
quite long enough. The few honours attainable in our 
profession were swallowed up by about a dozen members, 
and unless one belonged to that set, directly or in- 
directly, there was not the remotest chance of sharing in 
those few honours. Old and respected Members (aye and 
Fellows too) had to stand aside and see comparatively 
young men given the honourable positions which ought 
to have been given to older men. 

I contend that we don’t want to be governed by any 
little circle. Three parts of the members of our pro- 


_ fession are comparatively poor and hard-working men, 


and therefore we want some business men in our Conncil 
who know the wants of practitioners in general, both 
town and country, and I think we shall have them in the 
men we are getting this year, and those we elected last 
year. 

I say this in reply to the invidions comparison made 
by Sir Henry Simpson at the last Council meeting. And 
when the election time comes let every member be true 
to himself and his profession, and vote for the candidates 
who are pledged to support our Charter. 

Let the Council know the wish and the will of the 
members of the profession and take warning, that should 
any of the present or future members of our Council 
prove contumacious to the wishes of the body corporate, 
why, then we must serve them the same as we are now 
doing with some of the present obstinate ones. 

I think Mr. Mulvey’s suggestion a good one, viz., to 
a the period to three years for examiners to hold 
office. 

While writing I will further add that I entirely agree 
with Professor Penberthy’s excellent essay on “ Pro- 
fessional Conduct,” and I hope that our Council will soon 
find time to deal with the subject. 


Yours truly, 
April 19th, 1892. F.R.C.V.S. 


THE NOMINATIONS FOR COUNCIL. 


Dear Srr, 

In reference to Sir H. Simpson’s statement as to the 
numination of candidates for Council, I feel it is my du 
to inform the members of the profession that I, being 


the President of the Midland Counties Veterinary 


Medical Association, nominated Mr. Merrick, of North- 
ampton. I called a special meeting of this association on 
March 25th, at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, where it 
was decided to run a member for Council by this Asso- 


ciation. 


I should feel obliged by your inserting this in the next 


issue of the Record. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. W. Barua. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, 1892. 


Sir 

If it is not too late for a few remarks on the above 
subject, I should like to say a few words on behalf of Mr. 
Greaves, a gentleman 1 only know by meeting him at 
some of the Veterinary Association meetings, whose zeal 
in the interest of the profession no one can deny when 
they see him at work. Mr. Greaves has sent us his 
election address in which he is straightforward enough to 
say he holds the opinion that the profession has never 
suffered from the “dual appointment.” I don’t think 
any of us can prove that it has, but the present genera- 
tion say it would be better stopped, and Mr. Greaves says 
as it is the wish of the profession that it should cease, he 
is quite willing to support that portion of the new 
Charter, as well as the other points embodied in the new 
Charter. 

Now I contend if an old and faithful servant gets a new 
master whv has different views to his old master, and he 
promises faithfully and truly to work according to new 
instructions, that servant ought not to be thrown over 
on account of the faults of his old master, and I think 
we ought to give our old servant and friend Mr. Greaves 
a trial under the new Charter (which we shall get in 
spite of Sir Henry Simpson) and place him on the list at 
the next Council. 

I say the eleccors are the masters, and it has been their 
fault that the profession has been allowed to get into 
such a state of low vitality as ithas been in, and the 
thanks of the electors are due to you sir for waking them 
up to a sense of their duty. Thanking you in anticipa- 
tion, 
I remain, yours truly, 

T. FLercHer. 


[We admire Mr. Fletcher’s good feeling for an old 
servant, and should be glad if we could accept his pow 
ing. We prefer, however, to rely on the list of — . 
dates who honestly approve every clause of the Charter. 
—Ep.|] 


Communications, Books, AND PAPERS RECEIVED 
J. B. Wolstenholme, T. Fletcher, J. C. James, H. Kiad. 


ne 
Original articles and reports should be written on 0 
side ae of the paper, and authenticated by the —— and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence at cg 
worth bringing under the notice of the pro! a ioe 
thankful to any friends who may send us cutting 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 


Communications,for the Editor to be add 
Road, 8.W. 


ressed 20 Fulham 
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